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PANORAMA 
ENCOUNTER 


EARLY forgotten was your face. You turned 
Your mouth forming the word “hello,” your hand 
Coming swift to my hand. 


No matter where we go, we stand 
Amid the intersecting plumes 

Of other smoke; and down each street 
That we have met before, we meet. 


“This avenue is fertile. Dust can grow 
A primrose-yellow bill-board” . . . Oh, 
How many times you say 
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The fragrant thing! I throw away 
The sweet invisible bouquet. 


You have forgotten,” you begin, 
And other doors revolve as we go in. 


Here now a corridor’s plethoric leading 
Beyond a mirror and the hush 

Of carpets; and the plush 

(I see not this, but other rooms 

Receding) 

Has not enough of ugliness; is just, 

For you, a stranger flower sprung from dust. 


And as we walk I know that we have fled 
Another corridor, and you have said 
Words that are echoed now by these, 
And you have kissed my hands. And from the floor, 
For me, the flowers spring, the trees 
And through the twilight that is burned 
Upon the shadow of a door 

We come upon a place of peace. 

Or is it here? Or was it here before? 


You are the dream from which I do not wake. 
Though I should sleep, 1 am no more alone; 
Though you should go, how are we more apart? 
I know your face as if it were my own. 

I feel your heart as if it were my heart. 
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Marion Strobel 


And though the sun, in sinking, shall forsake 
These vaulted windows, still I'll clearly 
Define your fingers’ length, and take 

Your hand—O cold, forgotten nearly! 

That droops from mine and comes to rest 

A phantom bird, remembered, heard, 

A shadow moving on my breast. 


THROUGH AUTUMN ARBORS 


Through autumn arbors where the grape 
Is purple-belled upon the vine, 

Love will assume another shape 

And still be mine. 


Where there is sil nce, or the sound 
Of leaves—wherever on the mute 
Of other leaves, or on the ground 


The sound of fruit; 


Wherever clouds are cool above 
And grapes below are bruised and warm, 
There is another form of love: 


Corroded form 


Not opening with the bud in spring, 
Not where the summer rose is blown, 
Not rounded—but a ravaged thing, 
And still my own. 
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SHAME 


Weeds that hide the fallen dead, 
Time that nullifies a name, 
Will not bury shame. 


Where black earth falls black upon 
The place it is, it is not gone; 

Where the cannas bloom, the bed 
Flowers with shame; and where the red 
Rust corrodes, and where the green 
Meadows are it will be seen. 


It will be seen no matter where 
You bury it. In typhooned air 
It will hang isolate and round. 


Through mountain-snow, through grass, through ground 
It will be seen. 


Or were a grave 
Dug in the sea, shame would rise through 
The soundless leagues of water, through 
The caverns and the streaming blue, 
The coral and the crystal cave. 
It would be written in a wave. 











Marion Strobel 


TWO SEASONS ONLY 


Before the winter with a sword of ice 

Advances under flurries snowy-gaited, 

The leaves of bronze shall sturdily be plated 

And armored as the trees are; I shall twice 
Watch frost engrave the ground with its device, 
Shall once, with many a blowing branch, withhold 
The silver snow upon a leaf of gold. 


So do I fight the winter year on year. 

And in the spring, heeding the gentle quarrel 
Between the birds, the squirrel and the squirrel, 
The boys who play with agate marbles, I would hear 
No summer sounds—no morning chanticleer 

Or droning bee, or cattle munching cud; 


Would see no bursting rose deface the bud; 


Would have a world of autumn and of spring; 
Would have two seasons only, that I might 
Forever watch the flying, not the flight 

Of birds; forever hear the thrushes sing 

Of summer—summer be the unknown thing, 
Or winter be unknown—and never know 
That snow, in falling, only falls on snow. 
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PORTRAIT WITHOUT WORDS 


I want to catch you. I have tried 

To match with russet words your hair 
To say the words that are your skin 
Words are a marble to wall you in. 
But when I lay a word as wide 

As vulnerable, and add thereto 

Tall words, and words as gray, as blue 
As shadow-bricks—like proud, like bar: 


You leap from them. And in the air, 
Catching your sweetness as it falls 

In fillets for the slender-browed, 

In cloudy girdles mac. of mists 

Of color for your throat and wrists 


You run with it from out the walls 

Of all my words. You let it spill 

Like scarves of sunset on a hill, 

And looking back, with head unbowed, 
You step to darkness . . . bare and proud. 


TOUCH 
Light on my face, 

Light on my lashes, 

Light as an ash 

That falls on petalled ashes, 
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Is your hand falling. 

As the petal slips 

To the full-blown fire, is your hand 
Across my lips. 


LAMENT 


She is dead, oh, she is dead. 
Though the hucksters utter cries 
Under awnings white and red, 
Though a thrush sings, still she lies 
In her weather-beaten bed. 


Never will she lightly tread, 

(Hair rain-washed, and rain-washed skies)— 
Never, for her, overhead 

The lilacs and the butterflies. 

Only visioned by my eyes 

Again she walks, she smiles . . . she dies. 


DOUBT 


I have no answer for you. 
Here on this barren slope, 
Mistily there on that mound 
Set out your fragile hope— 
Doubt will water the ground; 
Doubt, the authentic cry 
Rainbow the earth to the sky. 
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(I am your mother, but I 
Have no answer for you.) 


River no sun falls through, 
Doubt will flicker a dim 
Cavern in which the blue 
And silver fishes swim. 
Doubt is the light and shade 
Over the water, the clear 
Image that will not fade. 
Doubt is the atmosphere. 


False may be false or true. 
Cling to the shimmering doubt. 
Ask of the night. Go out 

On wind and ask of the day. 
Or, when the sky is blue, 

Ask and receive—you may— 
(Others will speak, but they 
Have no answer for you). } 
Marion Strobel 








CRUEL BEAUTY 


I am a girl who has never rested easy, 

So has my bed been made of shell and shard; 
So have my feet gone cut and torn for beauty— 
Oh, I have taken it hard! 


I am a girl who has thrived on thirst and hunger, 
Knowing a bitter herbage in my mouth; 
Mumbling, for my heart’s comfort, fruit of cactus 
And the harsh husks of drouth. 


I am a girl who has grown thin and wary, 
Looking for beauty where no beauty lies; 

Who has grown stooped and eager, seeking magic 
In a peon baby’s eyes. 


I am a girl who has never rested easy— 
Beauty, a pebble in every shoe I’ve tried. 
Oh, I have never been rid of this sting of seeking— 


This thorn of song in my side! 


Siddie Foe ‘fohnson 
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STUDIES IN HYPERBOLE 


TEN O'CLOCK PROMENADI 


The shining pavement meets the lead 
Color of our eyes, 

Uttering thoughts from her sweet head 
To bloom and rise 


In fern, in root, and fertile stone. 
Cleaving the solid ground, 

Our songs go up to greet the sun 
With fragrant sound. 


And iron girders’ burning bloom: 
Light her yellow hair 

As like two mad indifferent faun 
We plunge the morning air. 


The heart encased within the bon 
Defiles the brain’s firm words. 
The supine beam of sudden noor 
Surrounds our feet like swords. 


The phoenix of the gilded tower: 
Hovers over the nest 

To hatch the flame of little flower: 
That bud upon her breast. 


- —————————— 
———$ _—~ 


And still the leaf’s desired red ) 
Reflects the ancient blue . 
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I tip my hat and nod my head 
And walk the avenue. 


CHALLENGE OUT OF THE HEART 


The small triangle of the heart, 
Within the fiery flesh confined, 
Therein creates the power to thwart 
The icy logic of the mind. 


Nor shall the stars nor whirling stone 
Refute the motion of her hand, 

And frozen mountains of the moon— 
Not all the iron of your land. 


The birds that ride a disc of air, 
Contriving music as they float, 
Affirm the dark flowers of her hair 
And the white pillar of her throat. 


Wild stallions crop the tender ferns 
That bore the fragrance of her feet. 
The altar of the flesh still burns 


To find the ghosts of her breast sweet. 


And while the round sun hangs above 
This curve of green that gave her birth 
And shines like any passionate dove, 
The heart shall always rule the earth! 


Willard Maas 
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MUFFLED 


SONG LOST 


Some people, some people, she thought, 

Made too shrill a song of poverty; 

Only the very few could sing as it should be sung, 
Low in the throat and sweet-bitterly. 


As for herself, it was not her song at all, 

Hers was a different strain; 

She had sung it sweet-bitter once, and once shrill, 
Now she would never sing it again. 


It was quite gone from her; quite; her throat could not 
find it, 
It was somehow most utterly lost. | 
She must throw her jewels into the gutters, now, into the 
ditches, 
She must have a song at any cost. | 
WHY WILL YOU BECKON 
What little strength you have for beckoning 
Will die against the granite of this air 
She will not even know that you are there. 


And the brave song that you purpose to sing 
Will hardly live to stir her, rather will each note 
Shiver to silence even in your throat. 
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Margaret Marks 


Surely they told you this before they let you go, 
(You so young and weak with the load of your youth) 
Surely they would not keep you from this truth. 


And if they spoke and you came even so, 
Knowing each step, each step, for a terrible thing— 
Why will you beckon, then, why will you sing? 


Margaret Marks 


SONG 


Tenaciously as sleep that clings 

Upon the eyelids and the eyes, 

Painting its pictures, though Light brings 
The news that Day strides up the skies— 
Just so, my love for you 

Is new ; 


No matter what the mind denies. 


In time a dream will lose its hold 

On dimming worlds, and we awake. 

In time enchantment spills the gold 

From her sweet lap, and love-spells break. 
But while such colors bind 

My mind, 

I am love’s dreamer, for their sake. 


Margery Mansfield 
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TO A GREAT MAN 


For C. D. 


One moment, like a dew congealed, 
I lay upon your mind, 

Before I sank into the depth 
Where you can never find 

An image so concealed. 


I was a passing thought to you 
Whose thoughts are never still; 
But for the moment all your mind 
Lifted to me, your chill 
Flashing desire was true. 


Knowing of life the truths I know, 
My armor is the sure 

Knowledge that I have not been lost. 
Forgotten, I endure 

Endlessly there, and grow 


Part of your thinking. On a day 
Neither of us can guess 

Your hand will lift to hold your brow 
With infinite loneliness; 

And in the words you say 


Something will echo that is not 
Yourself. In stern surprise 
You will pursue the inference, 
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Dorothy E. Reid 


But never find what lies 
Hopefully and forgot. 
Dorothy E. Reid 


RELEASE 


One night he slept, and never waked 
When morning came. The silver-flaked 
Snow was falling; she hitched the sleigh 
And drove to the neighbors, and told the way 
He went to bed the night before 
Tired and strangely still, and more 
Kind to her than he ever had been. 
They nodded and said that they had seen 
It coming now for quite a while, 
And drove back with her the heavy mile 
Through drifted snow. When she came 
Again in his room she called his name 
Softly, and sat with him alone 
And forgot the hate that had lain like a stone 
Upon her breast while her youth fled. 
She remembered only that he was dead, 
Remembered only the sun-flecked day 
He drove her to town on top of the hay 
And bought her a warm coat for the fall, 
And three red marbles and a rag doll. 

Doris Kirkpatrick 
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DAWN 





Backward to cairn and moss, barrow and mound, 
The ghosts are trooping, while the wind 

Dies to the dawn of silence, and the morn 
Hushes to peace. 

But in the dim old church 

Where daybreak shivers like a vaporous sea, 
Night with its conscience weighed 

By evil visions, records of despair, 

Lingers and lurks unshriven. 


And there the dead 

On his trestled bier 

Lies at the altar step, 

Waiting dismissal to the kirkyard grasses. 
Pale in the bloodless dawn the chancel lights 
Waver a yellowish flame; 

And the priest, 

Weary with watching, tense with high desire, 
Offers for quick and dead 

The consummating mystery of his faith. 

For the needs of the world, 

Its sin and folly and tears— 

And for him who toils no more, 

The bread is broken, 

The wine is poured— 

Here in the shadowy kirk 
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Arthur L. Salmon 


Between the field and the sea. 


Without, the gulls are crying, the day awakes. 
Arthur L. Salmon 


LOVE SONG FOR MONA 





Loosen the fillet, go where water silvers 
The green air; 

Throw to the icy heart of a leafed pool 
Your dark hair. 


Smite it with music, scourge it with softness, 
Cleave it with proud 

Line after stinging line of darkness; 

Shower a cloud 


Of insolent beauty. Why should it, knowing 
All that is known 

Forever of bird-breast, star, and tapering leaf, 
Forever be stone?— 


Giving, for so much given, only the cool 
Impertinent stare 

Of silver? Loosen the fillet, go to the pool 
With your shadowy hair. 





C. E. Burklund 
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THREE POEMS 


BITTERNESS 


And so it is a farce I have been acting, 

Not drama even. Did it amuse you well? 
I drew the curtain back, laid bare my secret 
Citadel, 


And played for you—did not my playing stir you? 
And strove for you—did I not struggle well? 
Did I not tread for you the curious pavements 


Of heaven and hell? 


You called the tune. In answer to its piping 
I fought and lied and hungered to excel, 
Passing through ecstasy and pain and panic. 
Did I play well? 


Strangely, you see, I never guessed that you 
Took no part in the drama; could not tell 
That you were never on the stage—until 
The curtain fell. 


BUSSES IN OXFORD STREET 


They are moving in a thin scarlet line 
Through the dreaming golden afternoon, 
Sleepy scarlet beetles in the sleepy afternoon. 
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The streets shine 

Grey and gold, and in a dream people move 

Enchanted on the pavements, while the behemoths 
crawl by. 

From the blue scarf of the sky 

Heat pours on them, soaks into them— 

They are drugged: in a daze 

They tread an intricate maze, 

A pattern of black lace 

On the road’s grey face, 

A fantastic parade— 

Masquerade— 

Pantomime— 

Scarlet beetles . . . black lace . . . golden time. . . 


ONLY THE BLiND 


Bandage my eyes 
Tightly, tightly. 
Only the blind 
Can find 

The way rightly. 


Only the blind can tread 
The road of illusion. 
Bandage my eyes, he said, 
Light is confusion. 


Helen Bryant 


Helen Bryant 
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THESE ARE CATS 


AN INHIBITED PERSIAN 


The days pace by in weary seemliness, 
The hours repeat themselves from night to morn. 
Alas, why should one trouble to desire 
When appetite is satiate ere it’s born? 


And yet her heart demands, can this be all? 
Reason says yes; but something else says no. 
The problem haunts her through the silent days- 
“T guess it’s life, but oh, mon Dieu, it’s slow!” 


The languor of her deeply pillowed bed, 

The Haviland that holds her morning cream, 
A pleasant brush that lifts her fur and tickles— 
These cannot still the workings of a dream. 


April is here—O Madam, guard your treasure; 
Bast and Astarte have her in their grips. 
Beware lest they should find the door ajar 
And call your kitten to Apocalypse! 


THE GRAND EUNUCH 


Thanks to the change wrought in his avatar 
When he was much too callow for dissent, 
He is a stranger to the sharp regret 

That follows later loss; he is content. 
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Like to the heathen of the Coral Strand 

Who to the gospel light present their backs, 
Poor Abelard, a stranger to desire, 

Has no suspicion what it is he lacks. 

Peering beneath his supercilious lids 

As though he would endure but must despise, 
He views the antics of the amorous 

With bored uncomprehending agate eyes. 


A MOTHER WITH YOUNG KITTENS 
Torn between hunger and maternal cares, 
She puts her nose beneath the fence to spy, 
Reluctant to abandon to the night 
The barrel where her sons and daughters lie. 
The scented air awakes her gourmet’s soul; 
With upward shoving nose and agile claw 
She pries the cover from the refuse can 
And in the crack insinuates her paw. 
Meticulous as any chatelaine 
Choosing the courses when the king’s to dine, 
She worries out a well-picked knob of veal, 
A crab claw and a haddock’s sorry spine. 
I move a step; she hears, and terrified 
She seeks to bear away her grisly prize. 
The bone is dropped in flight; upon my face 
She turns reproachful grey madonna eyes. 


Richard Hart 





Richard Hart 
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FLOWERS ON THE MOON 





ABOUT STONES 


Stones build the road on obscure ways. 
Another road waits if a stone be hurled, 


There is no quarrel. 

Where the path is clear they wait too, 
Patience lies between them. 

A stone may be broken 

But keeps its secret well— 

It does not mind the relic of feet, 
Nor whispers back. 

It is hard, always in the way, 

Knowing no obscurity. 

And, knowing death is anyway, 

It builds many roads. 


THE SWORD 


I draw this courtyard of my eye. 

He sits there, 

My eye stops seeing, 

I am fenced around it. 

Now this story 

Was when swords were humble; but now, 
If I say names, 

I shall lose my life. 
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Syd S$. Salt 
SHE—IN STILL LIGHT 


I saw you rise before me 
Slow and white with destiny. 


I saw you stand so still 
I did not know my will. 


I saw you walk in white- 
My eyes are washed in light. 


TO DEATH 


Having been with the quiet earth, 

A stream smiling with ocean, 

And heard the language deep deep 

Where song begins, to be the flower; 

Or having been just waiting 

Incredulous of song’s conclusion 

What greater silence can greet this guest 

Than the quick hospitality he already knows? 
Syd S. Salt 
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PASSAGE 


By day or dark no ocean tends to death 
inherent nightly in bridged water swirled 
greasily beneath despairing eyes, 

eager of macabre evaluation. By day 
the sea is big with its own greatness; 

by dark its blackness is holy. 


Salter than Lethe, by no tears made. 


Lethe? Its esplanade has a traffic problem; 
there is a distinguished waiting-list hasty 

to take the waters. It is the season’s 

most fashionable cure. Lethe? A laziness 
All despair spurious: our sorrows plann 
writ, orchestrated, played to our own 
enthusiastic audience. Lethe submerge 

all memory, all; but the wider sea 


drowns cowardice only, leaving the man, 
leaving the purportive thought, renewing 
power and the swart strength of singleness. 


Progressively negating, constipate 

with unrelated knowledge, these our minds 

can hardly find a smallest pattern. Our power 
hopelessly inadequate to the needed scope; the secret 
of harmonia lost like that of glass flowers; 
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Sherry Mangan 


Sophrosiine, feeble at best, become the common 
harlot of tradesmen. Preoccupied with facets, 
none sees the ultimate jewel; or seeing rarely, 
lacks force to seize it. The gospel application, 
blown by the four winds emptily, can find 

not even in its very preacher audience. 

Ergo, despair? denial? But hear, how the sea 
dwarfs the epicene bleat with its extended 


singular silence. 


By dark or day no ocean tends to death; 

to which, being somewhat more than death, 

no corpse is tribute. Of undigested knowledge, 
an age of shards, fragments, each advertised 
humanity’s true mirror, is sick. But the sea 
assembles from its waves a gravest unity. 


Have we no shame before it? Can our keels dare? 
Our clever turbines? Can we ourselves, bound 
on how bitterly we know what little errands? 


Stand, Pithias, at the stern. 

Stand, friend, weighted with sorrows 
self-complicated, vanity-fed, autogenetic. 
Stand not unthoughtfully, Piithias, and see 
how, in the half-distance, so soon the wake 
spreads to silence and the ageless flux 
resumes unbroken stand, 


sorrow a suspiration, cure to tired memory. 
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Have you cried, “Oi moi talas!” too long? 
Then, then, look on the sea, and like 
the weary wanderers on the Asian hill 
cry “Thalatta!” 


C 
pr 
fc 

P,P. ¢ 
te 

He knows this thing. . 

He knowing envelops it with divining words. 

For knowing, he has passed far through it t 


singly. Gone, not walking. Over his shoulder 

his words are to me tender, to me following 

at a certain distance. Tortuously. (And she? 

she the four clear windows of whose mi 

give on Mantegna, Barbizon, fugues, and sorrow? 
Blindness were best. He knows this thing, wherefore 
his kindnesses. Thereof the final significance 

is the pillar of fire. 














TIME OF THE YEAR 


rHE LYRICAL ABSOLUTES 


Canyon-cleft, with sundry sutures 

gorging precious rain, provides a brittle backbone 
for a desert tableland 

too sparsely forested to hold 

a reminiscent moisture. 

Fire courses over molten mirages 

that mirror lakes within the face of sun 

drouth devouring, 


(the flame of feverish atmospheres 


gathers momentum for its final débacle and sinks 
into the color of night, 

and the desert calm: R 

sharpened to frozen rarefaction). 

There is no compromise between these absolutes: 


the golden glow of lyrical light 

parched into a pattern of impoverishment, 
and the cold dec« ption of a sable void 

rent with pinprick brilliancy, 

(the flower of disaster in the altitude of day, 
and the black descent of night stillborn 
recurrently, from the savage womb of chaos). 


The se ev iden ea | alpability of lies 
built upon a truth assumption. 
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CLOUD SYMBOLS 


Cloud symbols rain the earth to cut 
rivulet with water, 

until the corn bear parcels of plenitude 
in golden ears (or red, yellow, white, blue, 
to prove its cosmopolitan patrimony). 
Serrate with design, 

lightning to prefigure thunder 

and pollen of the skies 

falls petalwise in summertime 

in fragrance of moistened air. 

Sun shines more clear 

after the inundation, and pueblos hold 
the hand into the clear-cut atmosphere 
to prove identity of being 

(and blue veins reap the color of the air). 
Cloud symbols to dome the mountains. 


CITY OF FLOWERS 
Xochimilco, city of flowers, 

the bell-clear atmosphere envelops 
the wind in silos of sound. 

Along canals that mirror mirky 
miraculous form-decompositions 

the flowers refresh themselves 

with casual moisture. 

Bloom of corrupted flowers 
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Norman Macleod 


over imaginary mounds; death-lidded, 
the silence momentary rings 

into the cupped blue sky, 

until the warmer commentaries 

of life break through 

from Xochimilco, city of flowers. 


AUTUMN IN NEW MEXICO 


Body-sung and burnt-out haze of all October days, 
this the life before recurrent death 

circumvallated with mountain ridges 

in New Mexico: the reddest, scarlet, green 

and brown Chilili and Chile on the cottonwoods 
hung for winter frost. 

The amber glow of days and grave-set mood of mortals 
living rapidly to live more slow, 

or slow to live more rapidly. 

And women in black mantillas walk 

with hesitant steps upon the mountain roads 

in New Mexico to farms, ranchitas, villages. 

And penitentes buy from death some more of life 
calculated in fanegas (corn) and sheep 

with lambs for living; 

while glum moradas hide the vestiges of faith 

in silence now, in sombre quietude— 

until the spring break forth with ecstasy 

and cactus cutting thorns to scourge the flesh. 
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SONG BEFORE WINTER 


This is the sombre dark to fringe the color of the year: 

the scarlet blows into the nostrils, into breath, 

and with the glow of autumn fires within the heart and 
body, 

nerve and brain. 

Not anyone may pass the portal, seeking affection of th 
years, 

but once within the warmth of autumn knows 

the quiet certitude of calmest friendship 

and the strength of pain held back 

against the snow that comes, that throw 

winter to blanket with cold. 


FRAGRANCE OF LIFE 


When Espejo came 

to look upon the paintings of death 

in a blue-colored room of a Piro pueblo, 

he must have known how gruesome comes 
death to a martyr lost beyond recapture. 
Pale the shadow of lives bids no asseverance 
to hearten the fact of those gone. 

A man can be no stronger than his memory 
in the mind of others, and that can be 

no such large affiance. 

Looking into the corridors of Death, 
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there is only ethereal mist 
of tenuous forgotten litanies, 
and the dust corporeal once 
but now distilled with desert 
as fragrance of life. 


COSMIC MOMENT 


I have a prize sentiment for canaries 
dappled with respectable dimples 

crooning for me. 

These birds have a false, not-to-say 
erroneous, habit of singing 

as though the world were tipsy 

with the wine of the infinite 

and timelessness and fear, 

as though to say we are drunk as the devil— 
who knows but in a million years 


we crash into the sun. 


Norman Macleod 
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COMMENT 
NEVERTHELESS ONE DEBT 


GREAT change in the world is to the poet a very 

great danger. It is not necessarily a danger to the 
rest of us. The great majority of people can go on living 
in a world which has ceased to exist with no inconvenienc 
whatever. Lawyers and politicians are adepts at the pra: 
tice. They can go in and out of doors that have been down 
for generations. And even the hardest-headed industrial 
ists will go on vaulting at an imaginary hurdle like a fil 
of sheep—until one of them accidentally walks through 
and the rest of them take the short cut after him. But the 


poet lives in a very curious relation to the world. He is 


condemned to prefer the imitation of life to life itself. He 
can satisfy the needs of his nature only by laboring to fix 


in some artificial substance of sounds and signs a moment, 
an aspect, of the flowing away of the world. Like the 


fabulous gorgons he can seize only by turning to stone. 
Only in its images can he possess his life. If he attempts 
to take it at first hand, to live it himself, to go along with 
it, to lose himself in it, he is eaten with shame and remorse. 
His conscience wakes him. He feels that he and every 

thing about him are crumbling and dissolving away to nx 
purpose and with no end. His whole life is like those 
moments we all endure in the spring and the fall of th 
year when the change of the earth is so apparent to us and 
so poignant that we cannot watch it—that we try to a1 
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rest it for ourselves by calling others to see it, to stand 
looking at it, to be still beside us seeing it. All the poet’s 
art is the product of that relation of a man to a world— 
good as that relation is close and is actual, bad as that 
relation is loose and false. Consequently the poet who 
goes on living in a world which has stopped is merely and 
precisely a fool. He is arresting with a great flourish of 
eloquence the fleeting gesture of an iron deer. He is 
throwing open the windows of the soul upon a stage drop. 
He is imitating the imitation of an imitation: He is doing 
the one thing that it is not lawful for him to do. 

I do not of course mean to suggest that the poet who 
places the action of his poetry in a time prior to his own, 
or in another country, is a fool. The poet who seems to 
me to write most profoundly of the world in which we now 
so blindly find ourselves (more profoundly by many fath- 
oms than the gentlemen whose poems dress themselves in 
the properties of the contemporary age) is a Frenchman 
born in Martinique who uses the scenes and times of pas- 
toral Asia. And most of the great poets of the English 
tradition have written the experiences of their lives into 
other times, and into countries to them as remote—Italian 
cities, Danish castles, Egypt, and the plains of heaven 
itself. The mis-en-scéne is not important. It is merely 
one of the elements which act to disengage the poem. 
What is important is that the poem should respond to a 
living world. It is a mystery if you will. There is no 
plain reason why a twentieth-century poem responding to 
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the world of Marie de France should not be a good poem, 
as good as any of her own /ais. But it is perfectly certain 
that it will not be. 

In most generations, in the generations in which poetry 
thrives but not always in the generations in which it is 
most interesting, there is no difficulty about identifying 
the living world. It has been defined by others before, it 
has been explored, it is well known, it is taken for granted. 
But in an age of revolution and change the difficulty is 
profound. And it is increased by the fact that the great 
majority refuse to see for themselves that anything what 
ever is different, and resent irritably being told. Our own 
is, of course, such an age. The names of the change are 
legion: what they intend is the fact that the society of 
the western world has become, after a century in process, 
an industrialized society. Industrialization means a great 
many things, but chiefly it means an alteration in the 
status of the individual. The individual is no longer the 
unit, the sacred integer, the solemn end. He is a fraction. 
He is an agent. Society, which was organized for his 
happiness and his protection in accordance with the phil- 
osophical views of the Eighteenth Century, has been reor 
ganized for his employment as an industrial factor in ac 
cordance with the necessities of the industrial state. The 
forms of the French Revolution still remain. We talk 
about our rights and our freedom as though we still had 
them, and we maintain republican and democratic gov 
ernments as though they existed still. But the past year 
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should have convinced us that we are actually the least 
independent of creatures. 

We can do nothing by ourselves. If society should leave 
us alone we would starve. We can eat and sleep and wear 
clothes only if we eat and sleep and wear clothes all to- 
gether. Laws which were made, and which still pretend, 
to prevent us from interfering with each other in the free 
exercise of our individual right to do as we please, are now 
enforced to bring us as closely together into a common and 
efficient activity as possible. Even those who do no work 
are fitted into the gears. There were formerly on this 
earth producers, middle-men and consumers. There is 
now a closed circle with money flowing around it in one 
direction and goods flowing around it in the other, like 
the Panders and the Seducers in the Eighth Circle of 
Dante’s Hell. If the manufacturer does not pump wages 
out on the one side he will not be able to pump radios 
out on the other. And the obvious and soul-satisfying 
role of the good citizen is to buy in order that he may earn 
in order that he may buy. In other words, society has 
actually and not as a Christian figure of speech, and not 
at all in a manner agreeable to the Christians, become 
more important than the individual. The individual can 
only realize himself in his social role. And the few excep- 
tions which wealth still permits in this country are arti- 
ficial and unimportant. The United States may be as 
different from Soviet Russia in this regard as the politi- 
cians seem to think. But from the point of view of such 
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an individualist as, say, Rabelais they would look aston- 
ishingly alike. 

The obsequies of individualism bring to an end one of 
the great periods of human history—the period which had 
its beginning with the Renaissance. And they also bring 
to an end a literary tradition which has produced a con- 
siderable body of literature of the first order. Poetry 
however, which in these matters is more sensitive than 
prose, and very much more sensitive than the professional 
observers of human progress, has shown signs of the im 
pending event for more than a hundred years. The great 
Romantic blast of the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury was itself a sign. It was too assertively individual 
istic. The word Genius was in common use to explain 
poets of the altitude of Hugo and Byron. A Genius was 
an individual so exceptionally individual that no other 
individual could measure him. And these geniuses 
wrote of such exceptional phenomena as heroes. Later, 
as the century wore on, the geniuses and the heroes alike 
disappeared. 

The death of the heroes has been attributed to mental 
ities of the Strachey type, but the truth is that the Strach 
eys are as innocent as they are incapable of the deed. By 
the time they came upon the scene the heroes were already 
exceedingly and thoroughly defunct, and they merely ap 
plied themselves to the interesting Thibetan task of cut 
ting up the corpses as publicly as possible. As to the gen 
iuses, they turned inward. The Nineteenth Century, it 
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has been justly said, was Baudelaire’s. And Baudelaire 
is a poet turned inward upon the nerves and the emotions. 
The poets who followed him were equally poets turned in- 
ward and away from the changing world. If they imitated 
the external it was the Singular and the Strange they imi- 
tated. The spiritual microcosm of Rimbaud, the intel- 
lectual mirrors of Mallarmé, the gazing crystal of Par- 
nasse, the religious doubts and classical escapes of Arnold 
and the English, are all aspects of the same thing. Poetry 
was aware of the impending event and refused it. 

It could not, however, refuse forever to see what it so 
well divined. The change came with the present century. 
It took the form of a direct and excited recognition of the 
surfaces of the contemporary world, and, with Appolli- 
naire and Cendrars in France and Pound in England, a sort 
of wilful assent to it. People talked about belonging to 
their own time and revolting against the old time. They 
made a great many experiments in form. They introduced 
words taken from the new vocabulary of the machines. 
They formed schools and founded magazines. It was a 
time of great artistic excitement in which a great many 
wise things and a great many foolish things were said. But 
it was a good time, and the people w ho made it were for 
the most part brave and honorable people. They bore 
the brunt of the turn of the century. They looked squarely 
at the world for the first time in a hundred years. They 
chose to be alive rather than to be dead. And any man 
now attempting to practice the art of poetry who forgets 
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his obligation to them is ungrateful and ignorant. But it 
was necessary to recognize the seriousness of the revolu- 
tion before a new order could be solidly established. And 
that no man was able to do in terms of poetry or in any 
terms until The Waste Land, after the year 1920. Eliot’s 
name, therefore, and that date stand as a kind of period 
and full stop. The poem was so successful, and it re 
sponded so eloquently to the unexpressed and undefined 
emotions of Europeans and Americans, that its influence 
fell forward into the years following. But actually it was 
a termination: a lament and a pyre. Nothing could 
follow it but darkness and silence. Or a new beginning. 

It is that new beginning which constitutes the great 
poetic problem of our day. Roughly it may be said at- 
tempts of two kinds have been made. (I need hardly re 
mark that I am talking about poets, and not about the 
ready and facile versifiers who can flow on forever like 
leaky faucets regardless of the water-head or the color of 
the water.) On the one hand there have been excessively 
personal, self-searching, painful and sometimes very beau 
tiful poems of the Hamlet mood. On the other, there have 
been robust celebrations of the means and appearances of 
the mechanical age. The division is extremely general, a 
mere approximation, but it covers a great deal of the 
ground. Neither direction seems to me hopeful. Nor does 
the talk of a new humanism, a new romanticism, a neo- 
classicism. They are all too limited. And they are all at 
bottom individualistic. They do not accept the fact of 
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the revolution which, whether we like it or not, has actually 
occurred. And that fact must be accepted. Unless we 
can not only perceive, but also fee/, the race of men to be 
more important than any one man, we are merely fighting 
back against the water. And it is not an easy thing to 
feel. It involves the surrender of almost all our inherited 
and instinctive preferences. The Christian Church has 
taught us the phrases of altruism—they come so readily 
to our tongues that we think we consent to them. But 
the Christian Church also offered us the salvation of the 
self, whereas here no question either of altruism or of self 
is presented. 

It is no longer A MAN against the stars. It is Mankind: 
that which has happened always to all men, not the par- 
ticular incidents of particular lives. The common, simple, 
earth-riding ways of hands and feet and flesh against the 
enormous mysteries of sun and moon, of time, of disap- 
pearance-and-their-place-knowing-them-no-more. The 
salt-sweating, robust, passionate, and at the last death- 
devoured lives of all men always. Man in the invisible 
sea of time that drowns him. Man in the sun, on the 
earth, under the branches—and, as he breathes, time 
sweeping him away. Not the “great,” the “leaders,” the 
brass-voices, but these men, these lives, and now death 
taking them. Not myself, my soul, my glycerine-dropping 


eyes, but these unknown and nameless men, anonymous 
under this sky, small in these valleys and far-off and for- 
ever there. 
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Poetry, which owes no man anything, owes nevertheless 
one debt—an image of mankind in which men can again 
believe. I do not know to whom this debt is owed or why. 

A. MacLeish 


Note: The above paper was read by the author May at the Art 
Club of Chicago. 


REVIEWS 


ADVANCE OR RETREAT! 


Fatal Interow: yoy Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & 

Bros. | 

This book is the record of emotional experience, done in 
terms of precise and measured beauty. It would be im 
possible to over-praise the consummate art with which 
Miss Millay has taken over the much-practiced form of the 
Shakespearean sonnet and made it her own as no othe 
poet has, perhaps, since Shakespeare himself. Certair 
sonnets of these fifty-two—XXVJ, XLV], LI, a number 
of others—are magnificent; they lift up into the higl 
places where fire and ice are one—the heart’s fire burning 
through the icy crystal of fused and finished art. And 
moreover they give us the woman’s side of the racial love 
conflict in terms as direct and proud as any masculine 


lyrist of the ages has captured to celebrate his passion. 
Here is no feminine sentimentalist with something to 


explain or excuse, with heart and spirit irreconcilably at 


war; but a woman whose whole rich being is a unit, 
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whether for ecstasy or despair, and whose poetry also has 
wholeness, immediacy, symmetry. 

Having admitted all this, how is one to explain a certain 
sense of frustration, of disappointment?—a feeling that 
this poet, equipped with the weapons of mastery, is re- 
treating from the free open count into an emotional 
reservation as seductive and remote as a cloister? Mr. 
Allen Tate, in his keenly analytic zeview in The New 
Republic, says that she is “not an intellect, but a sensi- 
bility.” Rather, is she not denying her intellect, permit- 
ting its guiding hand to loosen its grip o.. ie emotional 
life and leave passion too powerfully in contre!? I am not 
convinced that the poet who began with Renascence, and 
continued in her youth with such evidences of ironic de- 
tachment as some of the Figs, Recuerdo, the Pierian and a 
few other early sonnets, and of intellectual penetration as 
in the Euclid sonnet or Aria da Capo—I am not convinced 
that she has not mind enough to face her age with full 
artistic authority and respond to it on its own terms. 

It is evident that in any enterprise Miss Millay needs an 
emotional stimulant powerful enough to push her forward 
and carry her through—a need almost platitudinous as to 
all poets, even the greatest. In her virginal girlhood on the 
Maine coast, the earth—its bitter rocks, brave forests and 
resounding sea—supplied this stimulus, and we find in 
Renascence a complete emotional acceptance of this stern 
master, a union of forces between the human spirit of the 
poet and the seasonal life of our mysterious planet. This 
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poem offered irrefutable evidence of a new poet capable ot g 
art’s mystic raptures in the interpretation of life. \ 

Later, the War furnished another stimulus; the poet was 
powerfully moved by the contrast between its tragic ' 
futilities and the gay little pleasantries of Greenwich | 
Village life, between youth wounded and killed to order, 


and youth eating, gossiping and making love so irrespons 
ibly around her. In Aria da Capo she was able to lift this 
savage motive into the realm of tragic beauty, of satire 
profound and unendurable, choked with dark laughter and 
dry weeping. In this brief, swiftly moving, symbolic 
Pierrot play she was able to strike the hardest blow at the 
War-god which has ever been dealt him by any poet of our 
language—and this, paradoxically, with the lightest pos 
sible touch. 

The Euclid sonnet is a still stranger evidence of emotion 
seizing upon a sheerly intellectual motive and making it 
blaze with poetic fire. Our language has been rich in 
poets, many of them college-trained in the calculus; but no 
man of them all has felt the icy beauty of the higher 
mathematics like this girl fresh out of Vassar—at least, it 
remained for her to express that beauty in a sonnet which 
attains grandeur, and which therefore outranks, in my 
opinion, even the most gorgeous sonnet in Fatal Interview. 

Those poems are all emotional, but a thinking mind is 
at the helm of feeling, and the ship is headed toward far 
horizons beyond the merely personal range. The trouble 
with Miss Millay’s later work is that she has gradually 
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accepted narrower horizons, has set sail into the restless 
waters of a smaller sea. The Sacco-Vanzetti case stirred 
her, but did not quite possess her; the poems it gave her 
were relatively unspontaneous and heavy. Nature, whose 
moods used to inspire her singing spirit, now gives her 
symbols rather than subjects. Her technique, which has 
mastered so many lyric measures, now seems to be closing 
in on the Shakespearian sonnet form—at least we have not 
only the fifty-two sonnets of Fatal Interview, but, according 
to Genevieve Taggard in the Herald-Tribune Books, the 
promise of five volumes more. 

Because we have, in Miss Millay, a poet of very unusual 
scope and power—moreover, a woman poet of an epoch 
which no longer verifies Byron’s line, 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

"Tis woman’s whole existence 
because of these facts which make a demand upon her, we 
have a right to feel that in Fatal Interview her scope has 
narrowed from the broad ranges of her youth; and her 
power, however intense, however creative of perfection, 
accepts lower ground for its exercise. If certain critics 
have dared to mention her sequence in the same breath 
with Shakespeare’s, one must remind them—and her— 
that Shakespeare’s sonnets record not only his “two loves 
of comfort and despair” but countless meditations quite 
separate from these, and that his immortal sequence was 
but one phase of his genius, his secret refuge from the 
sterner work of play-writing. 
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Well, having thus confessed certain doubts toward a 
work of perfect art, I should perhaps remind myself that a 
critic’s business is with what an artist does, not with what 
he does not. Miss Millay has given us, beyond question, 
one of the finest love-sequences in the language. She plays 
with words like a virtuoso, yet with never an effect of 
virtuosity, in expressing the lift and fall, the infinite byplay 
of emotion, between lovers haunted always by the dread 
of love’s brevity. Here we find more complete absorption 
in the experience than in those love-sonnets of her youth 
which were first published in Reedy’s Mirror; we miss 
certain wood-nymph wildness which held aloof from 
passion even while yielding to it. In Fatal Interview we 
find instead a poet sure of her love’s endurance: 

Love me or love me not, you have no voice 


In this that is my portion to the end 


1 


In the early sequence, lovers’ partings, however cruel, 
had an element of high comedy; in this later one the tragic 
emotion is relieved only by the beauty of its utterance, 
as in XXXVI, with its salty breath of Maine: 


Hearing your words, and not a word among them 

Tuned to my liking, on a salty day 

When inland woods were pushed by winds that flung then 
Hissing to leeward like a ton of spray, 

I thought how off Matinicus the tide 

Came pounding in, came running through the Gut, 

While from the Rock the warning whistle cried, 

And children whimpered, and the doors blew shut; 

There in the autumn when the men go forth, 

With slapping skirts the island women stand 
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In gardens stripped and scattered, peering north, 
With dahlia tubers dripping from the hand: 

The wind of their endurance, driving south, 
Flattened your words against your speaking mouth, 

To write that sonnet, and a number of others in the 
sequence, is to wave away criticism with a magic wand. 
There is imperishable treasure in this book; posterity will 
rebuke us if we fail to do homage to the giver of it. 


H. M. 


LYRICS OUT OF LIFE 


New Lyrics and a Few Old Ones, by Agnes Lee (Mrs. Freer). 

Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

The reading of Agnes Lee’s poems may never have been 
the privilege of the “wide audience” upon whose approba- 
tion the literary career is supposed to depend. Although 
her early verse was issued in several regular editions 
between 1898 and 1914, the deepened sensibility and 
insight of her later lyrics is accessible only in two special 
publications: Faces and Open Doors (1922) and the present 
new collection. These poems have little fundamental 
affinity with current lyric styles. Their sentiment is too 
subdued by candor to win the popular audience; their in 
tellectual values remain too unforced and temperate to 
declare an unusual analytical subtlety. It is a limitation, 
and yet a distinction, in Agnes Lee’s work that permits her 
two finest attributes, realism and pathos, to neutralize one 
another. Her work is never marred by the violence of the 
real or by emotional extravagance. Yet it is through their 
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opposition that her ideas are too often denied the hardness 
and formal severity demanded by the one, or the swift r 
surge of feeling, the lifting phrase, sought by the other. : 
She shares, without carrying to the point of equal mastery, 


the dissimilar qualities of two of her older contemporaries: 
the emotional transparency of Miss Reese, the mystical : 
probity of Mrs. Meynell. As with these women, her work ' 
often ends where it began—outside the borders of pure 


poetic conception. The Hanging and On the Fail Steps, in 
spite of their oblique pity and humor, remain journalistic 
notations; as in other poems, the obvious realism of their 
situation is not translated into recognizable significance. 
Mrs. Freer’s slighter pages carry the defect of faulty 
because vaguely motivated—intuition. Woman’s sixth 
sense, celebrated for its infallibility in practical affairs, 
does not of itself arrive at lyric values, or extract poetic 
meaning from its experiences. 

She supplies the element, however, that lifts all her work 
(the best of it very far) above these inherent shortcomings: 
a sense of actuality. By remaining within the bounds of 
intimate contacts, she does not lose her grip on the vital 
content of sensations, encounters, objects. This sense is 
mastered only by living intimately with one’s physical 
environment first, and then with the ideas which, shaped 
by environment and enriched by sensation, become 
equivalent realities. From genuine personal records like 
The Old House, Convention, and The Sweeper, she has pro 
ceeded without loss of tangibility, to poems of wider 
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implication: historical reliefs like Les Bourreaux, legends 
like The Glovemaker, incisive social comment like Mrs. 
Malooly. By yet another transition, the higher plane of 
metaphy sical think’ ing is reached, where symbolism, dis- 
ciplined by honesty in simple observation, gains intellectual 
accuracy and passion. Here are her finest poems, The Ilex 
Tree, Three Guests, and A Statue in a Garden, the last of 
which is a modern lyric of the highest purity, sustained 
alike in the clarity of its tones, the fine proportion of its 
stresses and intervals, and the roundness of its symbolic 
structure. It arrives at one of the most lucid statements 
in contemporary poetry, and reveals at full length a per- 
sonality whose resources of sentiment and pathos are knit 
together by moral toughness. It is this integrity that 
refuses to disguise an issue with artifice or with that extrava- 
gant language through which some contemporary poets 
bring a pardonal le ambition toward the classic ‘ ‘grand 
manner” to slump into the worst sort of empty phrasing 
and grandiloquence. Agnes Lee’s sincerity of motive is 
the experience on which her poetic ideas draw for life, and 
also the form and diction whereof they are constructed. 

I was a goddess till the marble found me. 

Wind, wind, delay not! 

Waft my spirit where the laurel crowned me! 


Will the wind stay not? 


Then tarry, tarry, listen, little swallow! 
A past glory feeds me 

I lay upon the bosom of Apollo! 

Not ; eds I 
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For here the days are alien. Oh, to waken 
Mine, mine, with calling! 

But on my shoulders bare, like hopes forsaken, 
The dead leaves are falling. 


The sky is gray and full of unshed weeping 
As dim down the garden 

I wait and watch the early autumn sweeping. 
The stalks fade and harden. 


The souls of all the flowers afar have rallied. 
The trees, gaunt, appalling, 
Attest the gloom, and on my shoulders pallid 


The dead leaves are falling. 


This poem, first printed in Porrry in 1914, is fine 
enough to warrant a good many repetitions. The mer 
firmness whereby its more dangerous declamatory im 
pulses have been curbed, as well as the sincerity through 
which an essentially artificial theme is translated into an 
intimate portent (note especially the fourth stanza 
ensures it a place among the few modern lyrics which are 
aware of the tradition behind them and yet add unmistak 
ably to that tradition’s substance. M. D. Z. 


MR. COLUM AGAIN 


Old Pastures, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 

There are those who are forever in haste to snatch the 
wreaths from older brows and place them on the heads of 
striplings. It is a tendency not to be severely reproved 
when the older poets have made their fame by fluent writ 
ing rather than by high standards of style. But when the 
quality remains excellent the bard should be allowed to 
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keep his laurels even though he is no longer writing co- 
piously as in his youth. 

Padraic Colum’s output has never been large, and in 
his latest book he has evidently gathered together every 
poem he could lay his hands upon to make a very slight 
volume. The poems from Hawaii consort strangely with 
the Gaelic songs, but there are too few of either to make 
a book alone. We feel sorry that more poems are not in- 
cluded, but we do not meet that sort of disillusion which 
is common to readers of such volumes, for the quality of 
most of the poems is very high. Three of these, at least, 
will send the essential shiver down any spine. Mr. Colum 
has a material that has served him long and well—the 
close-to-earth tradition of the early Irish people. When 
he strays from it he does not write with complete authen- 
ticity. There is nothing remarkable about the poems with 
an American background, and the Kanaka-Maori trans- 
lations show a decided softening of the objective Poly- 
nesian style. However, even in poems not entirely suc- 
cessful, there are beautiful lines, as these from the transla- 
tion of Mele Ahiahi: 

Inviolable let evening be. 
Inviolable and consecrate; 
Edgeways and staggering descends 
The sun. 

Though all of the Irish poems are obviously the work 
of a native son, they have scarcely the unconscious Gaeli- 
cism of James Stephens, for instance. They are rather 
the expression of affection for Ireland, the belief in her 
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charm, and the memory of her traditions which one hears 
from a native who has been long away and looks back with 
perspective on the country he has left behind him. In 
the translations, however, the original is faithfully repro- 
duced and we have such a spontaneous song as 4 the 
Fore of the Year: 

At the fore of the year and on Candlemas Day, 

All early at mass I remarked her— 

Like the dew on green corn, as bright and as cleat 

Were her eyes, and her voice was the starling’s 

With bragging and lies, I thought that her mind 

I’d engage and then win her with praises, 

But through spring and through summer s 

Every day with a pain that will slay me. 


1¢ has left me to rise 


O come, O my love, ere the life from me gor 
Your hand but to lightly lay on me; 

And a grief take away that none else can rem 
For now ’tis the reaping of barley. 

Padraic Colum’s own method of portraying emotion is 
much more simple and stark than one expects from an 
Irishman. He retains the sentiment without retaining the 
long lilting meters and typical phrases of his forebears. 
A Man Bereaved gains in effectiveness from the short lines 
and bare statements of tangible fact: 

My house is encumbered, 
Unswept my hearth-stone. 

The cows low for their milking 
In the full height of noon. 

No garb is made newly, 

No wool is yet spun; 

On the floor and untended 
Stands the youngling, my son. . 
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Mr. Colum Again 


The long poem at the beginning of the book, called 
Dublin Roads, is perhaps somewhat wordy and slow-mov- 
ing, but it depicts very well the lazy eventless journey of 
the “lad that lacked a trade.” The most skilful lyric of 
the lot seems to be The Tin-whistle Player, which half- 
utters the unutterable and leaves the reader quaking. 

Fessica Nelson North 
A CHILD SINGS 


Under the Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. 

This book is as fresh and full of music as an April morn- 
ing. A child is overheard singing, and we listen, afraid 
that the song will end. The little girl, perhaps five or six 
years old, is as much in love with life as the heroines of 
Miss Roberts’ novels are, and as sensitive as they are to 
the moods of the earth and to the other creatures living on 
its surface. She seems to herself and to us an inevitable 
part of the rich life of the farms and the woods. 

The magic of this book lies in its lovely freedom from 
self-consciousness. It is the heart of a child who knows life 
at its clearest and happiest. Verses about childhood are 
frequently sicklied o’er with pathos, or they are encum- 
bered with nurses, governesses, Board Walks and a gaiety 
that is conscious of its immaculate pinafore. But here one 
escapes into the broad American countryside, into the life 
of a child to whom everything that she sees and hears 
becomes part of a delicious adventure all the keener for 
being savored chiefly alone. 
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These poems are as neatly spun as a cobweb and deli- 
cately jewelled as a web weighed down with rain-drops. 
They flash now with an exact observation, now with 
humor, but they are never consciously naive. Their music 
has variety, sure little tunes simply modulated as in The 
Branch or this evanescent song, The Star: 

O little one away so far, 
You cannot hear me when I sing. 
You cannot tell me what you are, 
I cannot tell you anything. 
And here are the last lines from The Hens: 
I stopped inside, waiting and staying, 
To try to hear what the hens were saying. 
They were asking something, that was plain, 
Asking it over and over again. 


One of them moved and turned around, 
Her feathers made a ruffled sound, 

A ruffled sound, like a bushful of birds, 
And she said her little asking words. 


She pushed her head close into her win 
But nothing answered anything. 


y 
5) 


The present edition is bound in bright printed cloth and 
quaintly illustrated by F. D. Bedford. It is larger by half 
a dozen poems than the original edition published in 1922, 
which was admirably reviewed by Yvor Winters in 
Porrry for April, 1923. 

Under the Tree has more than its intrinsic interest. It is 
the early work of a great artist. The best of Miss Roberts’ 
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A Child Sings 


novels, My Heart and My Flesh, is a supremely fine full- 
length portrait of a woman, the finest that I am aware of 
since that of Milly Theale in Henry James’ The Wings of 
the Dove. Nothing could be farther from the impassioned 
intricacy of My Heart and My Flesh than the cool melodies 
of Under the Tree, yet they are both destined for the long 
journey toward immortality. Sara Teasdale 


BETWEEN MIND AND EMOTION 


These Our Matins, by Michael Roberts. Elkin Mathews 

& Marrot, Ltd., London. 

The obvious ineffable fallen upon a mind of less sensi- 
tiveness than force, less force than abstraction; verse stren- 
uous and uninspired; the poetry of the mind over-stated 
and the poetry of the emotions unrealized: thus, if we 
should attempt sententiousness, our verdict on this book. 
As a first volume, it seems not unpromising, however. 
Some of the stanzas have an energy and march of images 
praiseworthy in an age when “metaphysical verse”’ is so 
often dwindling and emasculated. On the other hand, 
Mr. Roberts’ technique would profit by a little refinement, 
particularly in the elimination of such vices and vulgarities 
as apostrophes to “heart of mine,” “O troubled heart,” 
“unquiet heart,” etc., and in curbing the innovation of 
words like “‘gamete” and ‘‘chlorophyll” which add nothing 
but a dim flossiness to the poems in which they occur. His 
rhythms are, in general, rude and badly handled, without 
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reference to the meaning they carry or to possible struc 
tural functions of their own. 

The two best poems face each other on pages 38 and 39: 
one a slight but well modulated, rather haunting lyric, 
Andromeda, and the other the most coherent and closely 
felt of Mr. Roberts’ criticisms of life. It is, in fact, the 
only one that does not appear to me either forced or com 
monplace. The book is choked with such stuff as this: 

But mind in action is machir 

Quarrying stern and stubborn f 

In rhythmic pulse and disciy 

It shapes the firm and final act 
The stanza is a good example of the poet’s remarkable 
grip on metaphysical rubber balloons. We are told that 

analysis 

Devised infinity to curse 

The finite glass whose finitud 

Distorts a universe; 


and that beauty is broken by analysi Phe poetic val 
of all this is, unless 1 am mistaken in my idea of poetry, 
about the same as the poetic value of a good freshma 
précis in philosophy. Mr. Roberts’ moments of clairvoy 
ance are few, and the reader resentful of much labored, if 
fervent, mediocrity is in danger of overlooking them. 
Viewed from the larger standpoint of comparative gen 
eralization, Roberts appears as one more evidence of the 


present aridity of English poetry. There is a great deal 
of gnashing and some pose among the minor poets, but 
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Between Mind and Emotion 


very little realization of the business of art or consecration 
to it. The most refreshing exception to this statement is 
Joseph Gordon McLeod, whose Ec/iptic is, with Pound’s 
Cantos, certainly the most important publication of the 
year. Mr. Roberts’ book, I am afraid, will hardly endure 
comparison with these. Robert Fitzgerald 


“NATIVE TO THE HUMAN HEART” 


Selected Poems, by Richard Rowley. Macmillan Co. 

Three possibli reasons for this book’s publication sug- 
gest themselves: (1) It was written by Sidney J. Perelman 
as a burlesque. (2) It is an author’s edition. (3) Popular 
taste is lower than one’s wildest imaginings. 

Starting at the table of contents, we are faced with such 
titles as The Cottage o’ Dreams and Laughter-Sireet. Ad- 
vancing, not without some incredulity, into the text, we 


find, on page §, the f llowing choice sentiment: 
My vision treads the city ways 
And finds amid the struggling throng 
The pa on that incites to song. 


Mr. Yeats has handsomely apologized for missing Mr. 


Joyce, and his admirable later work shows that we must 
not blame him for the fairie-wairies; but he owes us 
another apology for having started The Lake Isle of 
| 


Innisfree school of rural keening. In The Glen of the 


Cherry Trees, Mr. Rowley “builds himself a bothie”’ in this 


flourishing tradition. 
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In To a Poet, we discover that the author considers the 
only alternative to a Wordsworth to be a Sidney: 


All your silver and your gold 
Fretwork leaves our bosoms co 
Ah! we hunger for an art 
Native to the human heart. 


We do indeed, but not of such oozy sponginess as this 
example offers. 

On this text, were this not a review, one might adduce 
some remarks indicative of the impending break betwee: 
art and its popular imitation, the former tending perforce, 
in these unhappy days when all can read, to become mors 
and more cult-like and only with careful study comprehen 
sible, the latter pandering more and more to the grossest 
taste of a thoroughly debauched humanity. Laughie 
Street, beyond which one could hardly be expected to go, 
should remove Mr. Rowley from any further consideration 

. « « House after little house, 
And every house the same, 


For the builder thought that beauty 
Was a thing of scorn and sham 


The last line in Mr. Rowley’s book is: 
He passes away into the night 


We all wish him Godspeed and a long, long journey. 
5 he 7 ry Mans ani 











NEWS NOTES 


Norman Macleod of Front, Morada, Brogan, Nativity, Left, The New 
Masses, etc., whose group of poems we publish this month, must not be 
confused with the small army of Macleods now before the public, 
either as writers or for other achievements. Among these are the 
Norman Macleod who recently published in London (Hogarth Press) a 
brochure called German Lyric Poetry; lrene Rutherford McLeod, British 
poet and essayist; John Dunning Macleod of Cambridge, England, 
author of Macedonian Measures; Leroy MacLeod, American poet 
Driven) and novelist (Three Steeples); and Joseph Gordon Macleod, the 
distinguished English poet, author of The Ecliptic. Moreover among the 
prominent living members of the Macleod clan, the American Who's 
Who \ists four Macleods, one MacLeod, and six McLeods; the British 
Who's Who supplies two Mc Leods, four Mac Leods, two M’Leods, and 
twenty-two Macleods, including three further Normans. Nor should it 
be forgotten that there once existed, as Ezra Pound recently reminded us, 
‘a fat man called Fiona.” 

Mrs. Abbie Huston Evans takes exception to our review of This 
tubborn Root, by Hortense Flexner, in the May issue. She writes: 
“My chief quarrel with Miss Luhrs’ criticism is based on her assertion 
that Miss Flexner ‘has been drawn into the pretty, polite, feminine 
lyric school’ with its tendency toward ‘spinelessness’ and ‘shapelessness.’ 
I read this statement with astonishment, for I find her work not ‘pretty,’ 
not ‘polite,’ but sturdy, honest, and disillusioned, with distinctly more 
force and individuality than the average. . . . Incidentally, I can 


imagine no less representative poem to be chosen for quotation than 


Green Coat, obviously one of the slightest in the book, and chosen, we 
are told, at random. In a short review, where space is precious, this 
casualness of choice seems hardly fair either to the author or the reader. 
No, I feel Miss Luhrs is on the wrong tack here; and I feel it so strongly 





that I make bold to tell you so. 
rd W. Titus, of the Black Manikin Press, 4, Rue Delambre, 

iris, announces the publication of a book of verse by Laura Sherry, 
of Milwaukee, under the title Old Prairie du Chien. Our readers will 
remember most of these poems. Other poets on Titus’ list are Cheever 
Dunning, Pierre Minet, Baudelaire in Aleister Crowley’s translation, 
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Uc Saine the Troubadour in Homer Rignaut’s, and Rimbaud’s Saison 
en Enfer in Ramon Guthrie’s. 

Gertrude Stein and Vergil Thomson, the young American composer, 
are at present collaborating--abroad—on a modern American opera. It 
is reported, however, that the subject-matter of the opera is saints’ 
legends. “Spectacular modernism” is promised in the style. Thomson 
has already set to music several poems by Miss Stein under the title 
Capitals Capitals. This collaboration reminds us that George Antheil 
once projected an operatic version of the Cyclops episode in James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and that a draft of this music was ; published by Ernest 
Walsh and Ethel Moorhead in This Quarter, No. II. Incidentally, 
several attempts have been made at music settings for Joyce’s lyrics, one 
of the most recent being a suite of songs from Chamber Music by Israel 
Citkowitz, a young modernist of Brooklyn. 

The Fountain Press of New York has just issued in a limited edition 
Haveth Childers Everywhere, the third segment of James Joyce’s Work 
in Progress to reach book form. The previous sections were Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, published in America by Crosby Gaige with a fore 
word by Padraic Colum and recently reissued in a popular form in 
England by Faber & Faber; and Tales Told of Shem and Shaun, brought 
out in Paris by the Black Sun Press. Stuart Gilbert, one of the editor 
of the now-defunct fransition, has published, also through Faber & 
Faber, his book, James Foyce’s Ulysses, a highly detailed technical 
analysis of the novel, written in collaboration with Joyce. 

Although prose fiction is out of our field, mention must be made of 
Katherine Anne Porter’s Flowering Judas (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





distinguished a volume of short stories as the present or any other 
year is likely to produce. By the genius of its phrasing and the accuracy 
of its insight, it shortens the distance between prose and poetry, and 


provides an example of high artistry which any poet might follow with 
profit. In this connection may also be mentioned, with somewhat less 
enthusiasm but with genuine admiration for her brilliant talent in 
characterization and intuition, Kay Boyle’s Wedding Day and Other 
Stories, and her new novel, Plagued by the Nighting 
Cape & Smith. Miss Boyle’s poems will be remembered by readers of 
Poetry, transition, This Quarter and other magazines. 

Flame in the Wind, by Margaret Steele Anderson, a Louisville poet 
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and journalist who died ten years ago, has been reprinted by John P. 
Morton & Co. because of a persistent demand. She was much beloved 
in her home town and her poems, though they sound a bit old-fashioned 
today (all were written before 1914), express with some charm a vital 
and keenly emotional personality. 





Miss Pauline Leader, a New York poet who has appeared in Poerry, 
will issue her first novel, 4nd No Birds Sing, this month through the 


Vanguard Press. It is described as “‘a revelation, intense and unashamed, 
of a human soul,” 
On page 228-9 Sara Teasdale refers to My Heart and My Flesh as 


“the best of Miss Roberts’ novels.” We register polite dissent, placing 
it third after The Time of Man and The Great Meadow. 


Marion Strobel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell), of Chicago, is well known to 
our readers, having been associate editor from 1920 to 1925. She is the 
author of two books of verse—Once in a Blue Moon (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.) and Lost City (Houghton, Mifflin Co.); and Farrar & Rinehart 


have just issued her second 





novel, 

Miss Dorothy E. Reid, of Columbus, Ohio, is the author of Coach 
Into Pumpkin (Yalc Univ. Press). 

Miss Margery Mansfield, formerly of Chicago, but now of New York, 
has appeared often in Poerry and other magazines. She has been for 
the past two years Secretary of the Poetry Society of America. 

Miss Siddie Joe Johnson lives in Corpus Christie, Texas; Miss Mar- 
garet Marks in New York. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Norman Macleod, after trying New York for a few months, 
where he was one of the editors of The New Masses, has now returned 
with his family to Albuquerque, N. M. He is American representative 
of Morada and Front, and has contributed to most of the more radical 
magazines, 

Mr. Syd (or Sydney) S. Salt, of New York, has been another con- 
tributor to the radical magazines, including fransition and This Quarter. 
He writes short stories as well, and is now working on a novel. 

Mr. Sherry Mangan, of Lynn and Cambridge, Mass., has also appeared 
in those magazines, in The American Caravan and elsewhere. He is 
preparing four books for publication this year, two of them verse. 
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Mr. Richard Hart—of Baltimore, with New York intervals—con- 
tributes poems, reviews, etc., to Books and other papers. 

Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, of Bristol, England, is the author of various 
books of prose and verse. City, Sea and Countryside (J. M. Dent & Sons) 
is a selection of his poems. 

Miss Helen Bryant, a young English poet, has lived in New York for 
the past two years, writing advertisements chiefly. 

Mr. Willard Maas lives in San Jose, Cal. Mrs. Doris Kirkpatrick, a 
New-Englander by birth, now lives in Minneapolis, where her husband 
is a professor of sociology. Mr. C. E. Burklund lives in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Name of a Rose, by Helen Hoyt. Priv. ptd., San Francisco. 
Poems and Plays, by Elizabeth Wordsworth. Oxford Univ. Press. 
One to Make Beauty, by Helen Adams Parker. Henry Harrison. 
A Lady Thinks, by Sis Willner. Black Archer Press, Chicago. 
Brittle, Bright, by Marion Thompson van Steenwyk. Black Archer Pres 
Siesta, by Harry Behn. Golden Bough Press, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Silhouettes, by Paul Vornholt. Christopher Pub. House, Boston. 
Dark Certainty, by Dorothy Belle Flanagan. Yale Univ. Press. 
The Fairy Phlox, by M. Elizabeth R. Gredlow. Richard G. Badger. 
Songs and Imitations, by Thos. D. Vaughn. Richard G. Badger. 
Leaves, by Oscar Earl Ferguson. Richard G. Badger. 
Little Blue Songs, by Margaret Griffith. Priv. ptd., Los Angeles 
Medley, by Loker Raley. Priv. ptd., Lonoke, Ark. 
Loose-foot, by Henry A. Powis. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 
Of Various Moods, by George S. Whittaker. Wetzel Pub. Co. 
Nouvelles Compositions Lyriques, by Pierre Bourgeois. Editions 
L’Equerre, Bruzelles. 
Survivances, by Lionello Fiumi. Editions Sagesse, Pari: 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A TRANSLATION: 
First the Blade 1931, Intercollegiate Fellowship of Creative Art. 
Bernardino Valley, Cal. 
Poetry, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Complete Works of Frangois Villon, trans. by J. U. Nicolson. Covici- 
Friede. 
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